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Memorabilia. = 


Que Antiquaries Journal for July is very 
largely concerned with excavation, and 
principally with the excavations at Maiden 
Castle, Dorset (Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler: First 
Interim Report) and at Peacock’s Farm, 
Shippea Hill, Cambridgeshire (Mr. J. G. D. 
Clark)—both set forth with abundance of 
plans and photographs. A kindred paper is 
that by Mr. B. H. St. J. O'Neil on the 
finds from Coity, Ogmore, Grosmont and 
White Castles. These last finds have been 
presented to the National Museum of Wales 
at Cardiff by their respective owners; they 
consist chiefly of pottery, in which the most 
interesting items are a Syrian vase found at 
Grosmont and a collection of early thirteenth- 
century glazed pitchers found at White 
Castle. Dr. W. M. Whitehill writes about 
the date when they began to build the Cathe- 
dral de Santiago de Compostela, and quotes 
a note of the date from the Codex Caliztinus 
—twelfth-century pilgrimage propaganda— 
which reckons it from the deaths respectively 
of ‘‘ Adefonsi fortissimi et famosi regis 
Aragonensis,”’ ‘‘ Henrici regis Anglorum 
and ‘‘ Ludovici pinguissimi regis Fran- 
corum.’’ The numbers appended in each case 
have been giving some trouble, for they 
worked out to different years; but Dr. White- 
hill, examining the MS., has discovered that 
they are written over erasures and probably 
represent mistaken alteration of numbers 
originally correct. They probably, as the 
Historia Compostelana does, gave 1078 as the 
year: and then comes in the puzzling fact, 
which affords the chief topic of discussion, 
that there is documentary evidence to show 
that work on the Cathedral had already 
begun in August, 1077. Dr. Whitehill is in- 
clined to take 1078 as the date of a corner- 
stone ceremony. 


‘HE July number of Science Progress, in 
the paper by Mr. E. N. Fallaize on re 
cent advances in Archaeology, contains in- 
teresting note of work in Ireland. During 
last year the schemes for assisting the unem- 
ployed were here of service, operations being 
carried on on twelve different sites. At 
Ballybetagh, Co. Dublin, it has been estab- 
lished that the lrish elk survived to a much 
later period than had been supposed, so that 
the association of its remains with human 
remains or artefacts can no longer be re- 
garded as being necessarily evidence of great 
antiquity. This accords with the general 
results which show that early types of fauna 
and flora survived to a much later date in 
Ireland than elsewhere. An important dis- 
covery is that at Cush, Co. Limerick, of a 
complex of ring forts and burial-mounds. 
Ring forts are usually found singly: this 
group of six is thus unique. Four of them 
have been completely excavated, and one was 
dated with certaintly as earlier than the 
Iron Age. Here too, for the first time, 
houses have been found, and it seems likely 
that this area may produce solution of the 
problem of the existence of towns in pre- 
historic Ireland. 


THE ‘President’s Page’ of New York 

History for July reverts to a topic 
treated four years ago—picture maps of 
New York State. At that time Mrs. Wickser 
had recently made a picture map of the 
Niagara frontier, and upon that pattern 
others have been planned. Now three more 
are mentioned, one on the Finger Lake 
Country; one on the Northern Gateway of 
Lake Champlain, and a third on the North 
Country. The Jesuit missions in western 
New York have been drawn out in a black- 
and-white picture, and another historical 
map shows contours and events in the 
Mohawk Valley. The writer concludes by 
saying that ‘‘ the fascination of these maps 
is inescapable. It is doubtful if any other 
means is at this moment more effective in 
stirring historical interest in unaccustomed 
minds.’’ We should think this very likely is 
so—though we would be loath to concede any 
superiority in fascination to anything over 
the ordinary good map. A minor instance 
of the kind of thing we suppose here intended 
are the re hs from models reconstruct- 
ing Kirk o’ Field and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood in Major Mahon’s ‘The Tragedy 
of Kirk o’ Field.’ We found them quite 
extraordinarily impressive. 
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Literary and Historical 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 
MARRIOTT WATSON. 


(See ante pp. 4, 38). 
Literary BeGInnines Lonpon. 


[The family moved to New Zealand after 
Kilmore, the father becoming Vicar of St. 
John’s, Christchurch, a post he held till 
his death in 1901. Marriott Watson had a 
sound education at the Grammar School, 
Christchurch and Canterbury College, where 
he profited by a good teacher of the classics 
and obtained a degree when he was regarded 
as too young to take it. A nervous break- 
down followed, due to overstudy, and when 
his me came to England for some S.P.G. 
work, he was brought also to consult a 
specialist about his health. When his 
father returned to New Zealand he stayed 
in England and took up journalism for a 
living.—V. R.] 


Y literary life begins in London. It was 
there that, outside certain newspaper 
articles, I first appeared in print. The occa- 
sion was memorable to me, a youth of two- 
and-twenty. I had discharged various sets 
of verses of a light character at the editor 
of Punch, and these had come back to me with 
civil and mainly unreadable notes. I 
gathered vaguely, however, that the editor, 
who was then Sir F. C. Burnand, gave me 
some encouragement, and on one of these 
kindly missives, a postcard (on which, 
marked ‘‘ mutilated,’ for some reason known 
best to the Post Office, I had to pay an extra 
fee) I pored for half-hours at a time in the 
hope of extracting some satisfactory compli- 
ment. I never succeeded in reading more 
than five words of it, and those five were the 
least important. However, there seemed in 
this obscure episode sufficient encouragement 
for me to proceed. I buckled to, and wrote a 
set of verses on April Fool’s Day. These were 
accepted and published in the April of 1886, 
with certain alterations which seemed to me 
to be wholly unnecessary, and to interrupt 
the rhythm. I was so elated by the honour 
of this acceptance that I thought nothing of 
payment, though Heaven knows I was at that 
time in sore need of money. On the day 


after publication I chanced to be in the Hotel 
Metropole awaiting someone, and noticing 
with interest that a stout, middle-aged man 
had taken up Punch, 1 watched him with 
eager anxiety. I saw him turn the pages 
slowly, dwelling, I thought, unnecessarily, on 
various items of small account; and _ then 
with rising hopes I saw him come to the 
centre pages where, opposite the cartoon, my 
ambitious flight was printed. He paused on 
the political cartoon and then, to my chagrin, 
swiftly turned the page. 

I was never paid for this contribution, and 
being in ignorance that in those days it was 
necessary to apply for payment, I did not 
send in an account. The honour and glory 
sufficed. Long years afterwards, I think in 
1906, when Sir Owen Seaman succeeded to 
the editorial chair of Punch, a number of his 
friends joined in giving him a congratulatory , 
dinner. Contrary to all precedent but in 
keeping with the spirit of humour, he himself 
occupied the chair. He used his authority 
ex cathedra to call upon us one after another 
for a speech. When my turn came, I sue- 
cintly recorded my solitary personal ex- 
perience as a contributor. I added that, now 
that the sacred chair in Bouverie Street was 
occupied by a friend of mine, I looked forward 
to getting my money. 

In those my early days I lived in the 
traditional garret; that is to say, I | 
in a bed-sitting-room in Alfred Place off the 
Tottenham Court Road—a place which, I be 
lieve, is now converted into highly respectable 
flats. I maintained myself precariously by 
occasional contributions to such papers as 
were open to ‘‘outsiders’’ (these were 
precious few) and by work as a London cor- 
respondent for some colonial journals. The 
latter work I frankly detested; it was not 
only ill-paid, but it involved what appeared 
to my young and eager spirit as undignified 
and servile work. One of my duties was to 
pay weekly visits to various agents-general, 
with the view of gathering information for 
transmission to the colonies they represented. 
Some of these officials were civil; others were 
all but rude, and no one of them, so far as 
my embittered memory goes, showed any 
enthusiasm about his own people. 

I have always experienced a mild surprise 
at the extravagant claims to importance and 
dignity which the modern journalist puts 
forward. We are indeed far removed from 
the days when Johnson wrote his Parliament- 
ary notes secretly in a garret. There is, 
maybe, virtue in publicity, or at least there 
may be a necessity for it. But that is no 
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reason why the news-gatherer should add 
cubits to his stature. Indeed, the methods 
of contemporary journalism are frequently 
contemptible, and most usually undignified 
I have known reporters who, receiving 
injuries in a riotous mob at the hands of 
the distracted police, indignantly claimed 
redress on the ground that they were engaged 
in doing their duty. So might a commercial! 
traveller collecting orders for tea or laces 
claim privileges for his ‘‘ duties.’’ 

I have seen journalism undergo vast and 
sometimes quick changes. When I began 
writing for papers, it was generally an 
austere and considered office, and no lordly 
proprietor would have insisted on the neglect 
of literary merit and the notice of inferior 
stuff, just because he conceived that this stuff 
was likely to please the public. So far as 
London papers are concerned, [ started about 
1886 jon for the most part supported myself 
in my bed-sitting-room, at the rent of 9s. a 
week, by means of ‘‘ free-lancing.”’ This 
meant chancing contributions to well-known 
journals. In these days very few papers 
were open to the outsider, and the chief of 
them was the St. James Gazette under the 
editorship of Frederick Greenwood. He was 
a most interesting man and played a con: 
siderable part not only in journalism, but 
also in political affairs. His name was 
unknown to anyone save those in the inner 
circles of Fleet Street at a time when his 
brother’s fame as an expositor of experiences 
in workhouses was bruited abroad.! He had 
no sense of the commercial and his various 
papers were run at a loss. He first appeared 
in periodical literature as assistant to 
Thackeray when Messrs, Smith, Elder, the 
publishers, started the Cornhill magazine and 
put the great novelist in charge. After 
Thackeray’s death Greenwood succeeded to 
the editorial chair.2. I remember him telling 
me how he was instrumental in “‘ inventing ”’ 
Thomas Hardy. He was going off by rail on 
a holiday and looking about the bookstal] 
found a novel to which, he said with a 
smile, he was doubtless attracted by the title. 
‘Under the Greenwood Tree.’ He read this 


1 James Greenwood’s articles by the 
“Amateur Casual’ appeared in the Pall Mall 
and were the talk of the town. A well-known 


actress, hearing that a Pall Mall man had 
Spent a night in the workhouse said, “‘ Really? 
Do they pay them as badly as all that? ” 

2 He wrote in the Cornhill the excellent notes 
concerning the interruption of ‘Denis Duval’ by 
gid death and his plans for complet- 
ing it. 


in the train and was much taken by its inti- 
macy with rustic life. Keeping this in 
mind, he presently proposed to fis propri- 
etors that he should try this unknown 
author Hardy for a serial to run in the 
Cornhill, Mr. Smith demurred but Green- 
wood at last got his own way and commis: 
sioned a novel. That novel proved to be 
‘Far from the Madding Crowd,’ which was 
an instant and startling success. Green- 
wood in telling the story added whimsically, 
““T am thankful it wasn’t the next one,” 
that next being a comparative failure—‘ The 
Hand of Ethelberta.’ 

Greenwood is best known as a publicist for 
having persuaded Disraeli to the purchase 
of Ismail’s Suez Canal Shares, when that 
spendthrift Khedive was liquidating his 
estate. It was the best investment ever 
made by the British Government politically 
as well as financially. But Greenwood was 
no favourite with his own party, being of too 
independent a character. I have always 
understood that the late Lord Salisbury was 
cold towards him, and Lady Salisbury, who 
counted in politics as ladies in her position 
may and often do, frankly hostile. But 
Greenwood went his own way courageously 
and serenely. It was for the editorship of 
the Cornhill that he entered journalism. 
Pendennis had contributed to an imaginary 
paper, the Pall Mall Gazette, ‘‘ written by 
gentlemen for gentlemen.’’5 This, I think, 
was Greenwood’s idea when he _ persuaded 
Mr. George Murray Smith to found the rea] 
Pall Mall in 1865. Judged by modern stan- 
dards, it was a queer affair, as news mattered 
little to the editor. He was the heir of the 
old traditions of reviews, of Addison and 
Steele and Johnson. Its dignity was its 
striking characteristic, its dignity and its 
style. That enhanced the terrible débacle 
which occurred at the transfer of the paper 
into Radical hands. Mr. Smith, I assume, 
wearied of paying out, for the Gazette could 
never have made ends meet, and handed it 
over to his son-in-law Yates Thompson. 
Now Yates Thompson was a Liberal. 

Within forty-eight hours, if I remember 
rightly, Greenwood rallied his financial sup- 
porters and started the St. James Gazette on 
the old lines he had invented for its prede- 
cessor. There was a certain bitterness about 
this conversion, but as John Morley (now 
Lord Morley) was thrust into the editorial 
chair of the transmogrified Pall Mall, Green- 
wood had no immediate cause for anything 


3 * Pendennis,’ Chap. xxxii. 
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but soreness. His disgust was to come later 
when Morley retired and his assistant the 
late W. T. Stead succeeded to him. Green- 
wood told me that Morley was severe about 
Stead’s zeal for notoriety. He would do any- 
thing to get it. Greenwood felt what he con- 
sidered the degradation of his old paper 
very much. In conversation with me after 
the ‘‘ Modern Babylon’’ exposure he com- 
pared his feelings about it to those of a 
father who had lived to see his daughter on 
the street. I never came across Stead, and 
I confess in those days I regarded him with 
hostility as one who had materially debauched 
the honour of journalism. In those days the 
‘‘interview ’’ (introduced from America) 
was a new and unacceptable feature in the 
daily press; but Stead ran it ‘for all it 
was worth.” Looking back, it is a little dif- 
ficult to understand the repugnance which 
the ‘‘ interview ’’ aroused.4 Of course, it was 
overdone, often done grossly and more often 
vulgarly and stupidly. But that the editor 
of a paper catering for public needs should 
seek first-hand information on any subject 
from a person of authority seems only 
common-sense, 

Greenwood had the gift of ‘‘ discovering ”’ 
talent. He discovered, or at least assisted, 
others besides Hardy. In the pages of his 
hospitable papers appeared the best of Grant 
Allen’s work in science. Grant Allen always 
disliked making fiction and plumed himself 
on these delectable literary papers on scien- 
tific subjects.5 ‘‘Grant Allen the 
poorest devil in Fleet Street when he came 
to me,” said Greenwood. I have an idea 
that this was a considerable exaggeration. 
Greenwood prided himself on his capacity as 
discoverer.”’ Years afterwards W. E. 
Henley said to me, ‘‘ We have all been 
through his hands.’’ I complained to Hen- 
ley then that I was never allowed to write 
for the St. James Gazette on subjects I 
wanted or in the strain and style I desired 
to use. ‘‘That was what happened with me,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ That’s what happened with all 
of us. But he was disciplinary and we all 
went under his hands.”’ The fact was that 
Greenwood had a bias towards what he called 
“informative ’’ articles, and sternly sup- 
pressed any aspirations on the part of his 
young men towards the imaginative. That, 


4 It was the beginning of that inquisition into 
private life which has now made publicity such 
a nuisance to its heroes and heroines. 

5 His ‘Flashlights on Nature’ and ‘In 
Nature’s Workshop’ are very well written and 
still worth attention. 


perhaps, was the reason why he was attracted 
by ‘John Inglesant’ — a remarkably dull 
book, which he was one of the first to read 
and recommend to the public. 

I should calculate roughly that one out of 
ten articles that I sent in to Greenwood was 
taken and printed. His encouragement to 
me was merely that of a decent man who was 
on the look-out for new ‘‘ information.” 
What I wrote for the main part consisted of 
egregiously interesting articles on the habits 
and lives of people in the Antipodes. When 
I wrote anything else, it came back. But the 
work accepted enabled me to keep my head 
above water, and the connection with the 
paper brought me what I have always valued, 
the friendship of Sir J. M. Barrie. Barrie, 
who was living in those days—1887—in rooms 
in Bloomsbury, was, like myself, an outside 
contributor to the St. James's. We were in- 
troduced by a friend, J. M. Gilman, then 
private secretary to Lord Rosebery. Barrie 
had newly come from Nottingham, where he 
had been assistant editor of the Nottingham 
Journal. Some of his experiences in that 
life were embodied in his novel, ‘ When a 
Man’s Single,’ including the office boy, whose 
real name, if I recall it, was not John Mil- 
ton, but William Shakespeare. Barrie had 
contributed articles from Nottingham to both 
the St. James Gazette and the Pall Mall; 
and he wrote to the editors of both papers 
asking advice as to whether he would be jus- 
tified in launching his fortunes on London. 
Stead replied with a dismal and emphatic 
ee. and Greenwood with an encouraging 
affirmative ! 


BURIALS IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


(See ante pp. 2, 24, 41, 61). 


The Rev. Dr. Rob. Cannon, Dean of 
Lincoln, died March 28, 1722. ed 58 years. 
Bur. March 31, 1722 in the south arm. 

The Lady of the Bishop of Rocwestsr, 
died April 26, 1722. Aged 56 years. Bur. 
May 2, 1722 in a vault joining to the 
Spiritual Court. Lies by her daughter 
named Eliz® Atterbury. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lady Esther Marchion- 
ess de Governey, died July 24, 1722. Aged 
86 years. Bur. July 10, 1722 in a vault in 
the north arm of the tombs near Edward the 
Confessor’s chapel.15 


15 Crull copies inscription on the memorial 
of Esther de la Tour de Governet, died 1694. 
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His Grace the Duke of Marisoroven, 
buried in the Duke of Ormond’s vault Thurs- 
day August 9, 1722. Bur. (by) the Dean. 
The plate on his coffin: Depositum illustris- 
simi Principis Johannis Ducis de Marl- 
borough Marchionis de Blandford Baronis 
Churchill de Sandridge Baronis de Aymouth 
in Scotland Principis Sacri Romani Imperii 
ete. Equitis Ordinis periscelidis qui obiit 
j6mo. die Junii, 1722 anno aetatis 73. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lady Currron was buried 
on Wednesday Aug. 15, 1722, at the steps of 
King Henry 7th. chapel. The plate on her 
coffin: The Rt. Hon. and Most Noble Lady 
Theodosia Baroness Clifton of Lighton 
Bromswould. Died July 30, 1722, in 26th. 
year of her age. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lady Ann Watpote, 
Aug. 16, 1722, in Norris’s chapel. The plate 
on her coffin: The Rt. Hon. the Lady Ann 
Walpole one of the daughters of His Grace 
Thomas Duke of Leeds. She was first the 
widow of Robert Cook , and afterwards 
of Horatio Walpole Esq. Died Aug. 5, 1722, 
in 64th. year oF hee age. 

Martha Lady Grrrarp, died Dec. 31, 1722. 
Aged 84 years. Bur. in the south aisle of 
the Abbey, Jan. 5, 1722-3. 

The Rt. Hon. Edward Hyde Earl of Ciar- 
ENDON Viscount Cornbury and Baron Hyde 
of Hindon, died March 31, 1723. Aged 63 
years. Bur. April 5, 1723 in a leaden coffin 
at the stairs going into K. Henry 7th. chapel. 

The Rt. Hon. Catherine Countess Dowager 
of ABERCORNE relict of Charles Earl of Aber- 
corne and daughter of the Lord Pasley. Died 
May 24, 1728,16 aged .. years. Buried in the 
Duke of Richmond’s vault. 

_The High Puissant and Most Noble Prince 
Charles Lenox Duke of RicHMonD and Lenox 
Earl of March and Darnley Baron of Set- 
trington and Methuen, one of the Lords of 
His Majesty’s Bed Chamber and Knight of 
the Most Noble Order of the Garter. De- 
ga this life 27 May 1723, aged 51 years. 
ur. June 7, 1723, in the Duke of Ormond’s 
vault,17 
_The Hon. Charles Firzroy, 2nd. son to 
Charles Duke of Cleveland and Southampton 
ete. Died at Paris August 10, 1723 in 2lst. 
year of his age. Bur. Sept. 29 in the Duke 
of Ormond’s vault. 
Dame Sophia Augusta De Gemincen. Died 


16 If the year 1728 is correct, this entry is 
out of order of date. The Register has 1723, 


but Chester notes that the peerages give 1713. 


./7 Buried in the Lennox vault according to 
Stanley (p. 197). 


Nov, 21, 1723, aged 47 years. Bur. 24th. in 
the window of the right side of the Duke of 
Ormond’s vault. 

The Rt. Hon. Ann Baroness of KINSALE. 
Died April 25, 1724. Bur. May 5, in the 
north aisle. 

Thos. CRAWFORD ., Resident at the 
Court of France. Died Oct. Ist. Aged 38 
yam and bur. Nov. 13th. in the north aisle, 
1 


Eleanor Bowes wife of George Bowes Esq. 
of Streatleham Castle in the County of Dur- 
ham and only daughter of the Hon. Thos. 
Verney Esq. Died Dec. 14, 1724 in 15th 
year of her age. Bur. 19th., in Duke of 
Ormond’s vault. 

Dame Jane Witcocks, died March 28, 
1724. Aged 28 years. Bur. in north cross 
of the Abbey, April 1, 1724. 

Dame Dorothy Panton, died April 1, 1724 


— (Reg.)] Aged 84 years. Bur. 5th., in 
rasmus’s chapel. 
The Countess of Dartincton. Bur. April 


24, 1725, in the Duke of Ormond’s vault. 

The Rt. Hon. Jane Countess of CLARENDON, 
died May 21, 1725. Aged 55 years. Bur. 
June Ist., at the steps going up to King 
Henry 7th. chapel. 

Maria Verge, died Aug. 1, 1725. ed 44 
years. Bur. 8th., in St. John’s also Norris 
chapel. 

Henry Cavendish Lord Hariey son of 
Edward Earl of Oxford, etc., and the Lady 
Henrietta C.H. Countess of Oxford. Was 
born Oct. 18, 1725, died 22nd. of the same 
month. Bur. 24th., in St. John’s also 
Norris chapel. 

The Rt. Hon. Charles Whitworth Baron 
of Gatway in-the Province of Connaught in 
Ireland. Died Oct. 23, 1725, aged 50 years, 
and bur. Nov. 6th. in the south aisle of the 
Abbey. 

Col. Jno. Davis died Dec. 13, 1725 in 63rd. 
year of his age. Bur. 16th. in the south aisle 
against Creed’s monument.!8 

The Rt. Hon. the Lady Catherine Vis- 
count. GRANDISON, died Dec. 26, 1725. Aged 
63 years. Bur. Jan. 12, in the Duke of 
Buckingham’s vault. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lady Charlotte Beauroy, 
died Feb. 19, 1725-6, aged 70 years. Bur. 
25th. in the north aisle. 

The Most Noble Prince Charles Beauclerk, 
Duke of St. AuBan’s, Earl of Burford, Baron 
of Haddington, Capt. of His Majesty’s Band 
of Gentlemen Pensioners, Master Marshall 


18 Creed’s monument was displaced for that 
of Major André. (St. p. 239). 
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of the Hawkes, Lord Lieutenant of the County 
of Berks and Custos Rotulorum for the said 
County, and Knight of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter. Died May 10, 1726, aged 55 
years. Bur. 20th., in Norris’s chapel. 

The Rt. Hon. Wm. Stewart Esq., Genl. of 
all Her late Majesty’s Forces in Ireland, Col. 
of a Regiment of Foot, and one of Her eaid 
Majesty’s Privy Council in the aforesaid 
Kingdom. Died June 14, 1726. Aged 74 
years. Bur. 10th. in the old Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s vault. 

The Rt. Hon. Wm. Ear! of Capogan, Visct. 
Caversham, Baron of Reading and of Oakley, 
General of His Majesty’s Forces in South 
Britain, Master of the Robes, Col. of the 
First Regiment of Foot Guards, Governor of 
the Isle of White, Kt. of the Most Noble 
Order of the Thistle, and one of His 
Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy Council. De 
parted this life on Sunday 17 July, 1726, in 
57th. year of his age. Bur. 21st. in Duke of 
Ormond’s vault. 

The Most Noble Prince Henry Bentinck 
Duke and Earl of Porrtanp, Marquis of 
Titchfield, Viscount Woodstock, Baron of 
Cirencester, one of the Lords of His Majesty’s 
Bed Chamber, and Governor of Jamaica. 
Died in Jamaica July 4, 1726 in 45th. year 
of his age. Bur. in the Duke of Ormond’s 
vault, Nov. 3, 1726. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lady Essex Roserts, 
died Jan. 2, 1726-7. Bur. 14th., in Norris 
chapel. 

Sir Isaac NEwTon, died March 20, 1726-7, 
aged 84 years. Bur. 28th., 1727 near the 
choir door. 

Dr. William Crorts, died Aug. 14, 1727 
in 50th. year of his age, and was bur. 23rd. 
in the north aisle. 

The Most Noble Gertrude Marchioness of 
Hauirax, died Oct. 1, 1727 in the 87th. year 
ag age. Bur. in Monk’s vault, Oct. 5, 


Mrs. Ross Onstow, wife of Col. Rich. 
Onslow, died Feb. 8, 1727-8. Aged 23 years. 
Bur. 16th., in the north cross of the Abbey. 
A leaden coffin. 

The Rt. Hon. Lieutenant Genl. Wm. Sry- 
mourR, died Feb. 10, 1727-8, in 63rd. year of 
his age. Bur. March 5, near the choir door 
and Geo. Churchill Esq. A leaden coffin. 

William Forses Esq., died April 4, 1728. 
Aged 42 years. Bur. 10th., in the north 
cross of the Abbey. 

John Woopwarp, M.D., Professor of 
Physic in Gresham College, and Member of 
the Royal Society. Died April 25, 1728 aged 


62 years. Bur. May Ist. near Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

The Rt. Hon. John Bligh Earl of Darntey, 
Visct. Arthboy and Baron of Rathmore, died 
Sept. 12, 1728. Bur. 25th. at the steps of 
K. Henry 7th. chapel. 

William Concreve Esq. Died January 
19, 1728-9, aged 57 years. Bur. 26th. in the 
middle of the south aisle of the Abbey. 

Charles Lowe Esq., died Feb. 3, 1728-9. 
Aged 51 years. Bur. 7th., in the north 
cloister. 

Sir Edmund Pripravux, died Feb. 26, 
1728-9. Aged 53 years. Bur. March 2nd., 
in the middle aisle. 

Colon CaMPBELL Esq., died Sept. 13, aged 
50 years. Bur. 16th. in the south cloister, 
1729. 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of WiNcHEtsz£a, 
Visct. Maidstone, Baron Fitzherbert of East- 
well and Lord of the Royal Manor of Wye. 
Died Sept. 9th., 1729, aged 46. Bur. 22nd. 
in the north aisle of the tombs. 

The Hon. Henry WirtHers Esq., Lieut. 
Gen]. of His Majesty’s Forces. Died Nov. 
11, 1729, aged 78 years. Bur. 14th. in the 
east cloister. 

The Honble. Mrs. Arabella Goprrey, died 
May 4, 1730, aged 82 years. Bur. 10th., 
near the choir door. 

The Rt. Hon. Henrietta Countess Dowager 
of DatkertH, died May 30, 1730, aged 53 
years. Bur. June 3rd. in Duke of Ormond’s 
vault. 

Edw. Cuatoner Esq., died Sept. 11, 1730, 
aged 84 years. Bur. 16th., in north cloister. 


G. W. Wricat. 
(To be continued), 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON 
THE CHURCHES OF CORNWALL. 
(See ante p. 6). 


St. Sithney. Febr. 11. 1870. 


This Church has Nave, Chancel, N. & S. 
Aisles with shallow Transepts added on the 
N. and 8. and a South porch & Western 
Tower as usual Perpr., save some Deed. win- 
dows, one in the S. aisle of 2 lights and some 
in the Transepts which are of 4 lights and 
have a Deed. character. The Chancel is un- 
divided and there is on each side an arcade of 
Tudor-shaped arches with the usual piers, the 
shafts on the North having foliaged capitals. 
There are new roofs to the Nave and S. aisle, 
that on the N. is coved and whitewashed the 
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eastern part having ribs. The East window 
of the Chancel is a good one of 5 lights 
curious from the want of cusping and it has 
acharacter varying from Decd. to Perpr. On 
the S. of the Chancel is a piscina. At the 
east of the S. aisle is a late Perpr. window 
of 3 lights with transome. The E. window of 
the North aisle is a curious one of 4 lights of 
Decd. character having the splay of its arch 
internally enriched with geometrical orna- 
mentation quatrefoil panneling and foliage. 
The windows of the aisles are mostly of 3 
lights. Perpr, of 3 lights. The Transepts 
open to the aisles by Tudor arches on shafts. 
The Font has a plain octagonal bowl upon a 
stem. The pews require improvement and the 
Church is not in very good repair. There is a 
brass representing the figure of a cross of 
which the arms are mutilated: ‘‘ Hic jacet 
Rogerus cui. anime propicietur deus.” 

The Tower arch to the Nave has good 
mouldings, is of Tudor shape rising at once 
from the wall. The Tower is of granite and 
good Perpr., has no buttresses but is divided 
into stages by 2 string courses. The battle- 
ment is bold and there are 4 pinnacles with 
shafts attached and set upon figures of the 
Evangelists. The W. doorway has Tudor arch 
and label and over it is a 3-light window. 
There are good base mouldings. The South 
porch has a Tudor arched doorway of granite, 
the interior door of the same shape is richer 
and has good mouldings and panneled jambs, 
also panneled spandrels. The porch roof is 
of cradle form. The E. window of the Chan- 
cel has some ancient coloured glass. 


Tattanp. St. Tallan. Jan. 30, 1850. 
This Church is somewhat remarkable in its 
situation on very uneven ground with its 
curiously placed tower on the S._ side. 
It is a good spacious Church having a 
8. aisle continued along part of the 
Chancel and aN. Transept chiefly Third 
p but with indications of earlier work. 
The burial-ground rises very much on the 
.W. so as in some parts to be even higher 
than the roof of the Church & there is a bold 
& grand sea view from it. The tower set 
against the sloping ground looks odd, is low 
& rather coarse & curiously connected with 
the S. porch by a kind of gallery across the 
public path to which it is open by arches so 
as not to obstruct the way. The tower has 
a battlement, buttresses only on the N. & is 
divided by one string-course. The E. & W. 
belfry windows are square-headed, on the S. 
only a rude opening, on the N. closed. The 
tower has an open arch to the gallery & con- 


taining 4 bells. The Church has lately under- 
gone considerable improvement and partial 
restoration. The Nave, as usual, is un- 
divided from the Transept; the arcade has 6 
Tudor-shaped arches with light Cornish piers 
having 4 shafts with octagonal capitals. The 
roofs are coved & ribbed in panneled compart- 
ments. There are ordinary 3d pd windows on 
the 8. lately renewed. On the N. they are 
still in a mutilated state without mullions. 
The West end of the Nave presents rather a 
singular appearance having 3 very small 
lancet windows with 3-foil heads set uneven 
and apparently 1st pd; below them are 3 
somewhat massive buttresses. The W. end of 
the S. aisle has no window. The East end of 
the Chancel has also 3 trefoil-headed lancets 
somewhat similar & over them in the centre 
a quatrefoil set in a square. The Transept 
is large and rather an awkward adjunct. 
There is a hagioscope in the last pier of the 
arcade. The Font has an octagonal bowl. 
There are many beautiful ancient open 
benches, the standards exhibiting some excel- 
lent specimens of wood-carving. 
(Salmon, p. 235]. 


Str. TEaTH. St. Theta. Febr. 9, 1870. 


This Church has Nave and Chancel with N. 
and §. aisles, South porch and Western 
Tower. The aisles are carried to the E. end 
& the body is low and ungraceful externally. 
The whole is, as usual, Perpendicular, the 
aisle windows generally of 3 lights,.as also 
that at the E. end of the Chancel, the E. 
window of the N. aisle of 4 lights, of the S. 
aisle of 5 lights. The arcades are each of 5 
Tudor arches with the common piers of 4 
shafts and cavetto, the capitals of the shafts 
being octagonal. The roofs are coved and 
ribbed not altogether similar, the ribs in the 
N. aisle are far more ornamental with bosses 
and cornice of foliage. The Nave roof has 
been tampered with; in the S. aisle are some 
good ribs. In the N. aisle are several fine old 
bench-ends with square tops and exhibiting 
excellent carving with shields, the mono- 
gram L.H.C., the arms of the See of Exeter 
and the crowned M., and sacred emblems. 
The pews are generally ugly and high and 
the Church is wholly unrestored. 

There is no distinction of Chancel, the rood 
stair-turret is seen on the N. The Font has 
a plain octagonal bowi on a stem. Some of 
the windows have pieces of old coloured glass. 

The pulpit has good wood-carving with the 
date 1630. 


In the cill of the South window is the effigy 
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of a Priest, with angels at his head, much 
mutilated 


The Tower arch is a plain one on imposts. 
[Salmon, p. 236]. 


TrnTaGeLL. St. Symphorian. Feb. 1, 1850. 


A curious Church, differing materially from 
the generality of Cornish Churches, and 
exhibiting considerable features of early 
work. 

The plan is circuform without Aisles, with 
a Western Tower and N. & 8. Porches. The 
Chancel retains most of the early features, 
has on the S. a Norman window closed, on the 
N. 2 lancets, one of which is square at the 
top. A Chapel or sacristy on the N. of the 
Chancel has also lancet windows. The Tran- 
septs are long; the South Tr. has on its East 
face some trefoil lancet windows. There are 
two small Norman windows on the N. side of 
the Nave. The Chancel opens by a pointed 
arch of Early English character, but there is 
none to either of the Transepts. On the E. 
side of the N. transept is a triple lancet, the 
other windows inserted on the 8. of the Nave 
and Chancel and one on the N. Trt. 3d. P. 
One on the S. of the nave is a long obtuse- 
headed lancet. The N. porch has a flagged 
roof and its inner door is early Norman, with 
square head to the door-case and 2 orders of 
shafts. The S. porch is rude, with a plain 
stone vault, the outer door plain pointed, 
upon imposts, the inner Norman, with one 
order of Shafts with good capitals. There 
are hagioscopes from the Transepts into the 
Chancel cutting off the angles. The wood 
screen has very fair 3d pd. tracery. In the S. 
wall of the Chancel is a sepulchral arched 
recess, and on the N. a rude flattened door 
opening to the Sacristy, also a rude small 
recess in the wall. The E. window is muti- 
lated. There are several ancient carved 
benchends. On the S. of the Chancel a 
trefoil-headed piscina, on the N..a rude 
locker. The pulpit of good wood-carving. A 
stone bench runs along both E. & W. sides of 
the Transepts. The font is very curious; the 
bowl is on a cylindrical stem, but has 4 legs 
of octagonal form attached to it which have 
heads for capitals and which are not set up- 
right but each slanting outwards so that the 
base of each is beyond the stem. Along the 
top of the bowl is a panneled band. 

The Tower has much of the Cornish Charac- 
ter but is rude and plain, of 3 tapering stages, 
without buttresses, but having a 3d. Pd. 
battlement, and square-headed belfry win- 
dows. On the W. side a plain door, and a 


window of 3 lights. At the N.E. a multangn- 
lar turret. 
The situation of the Church is lonely and 


wild, 
1870. 

The Tower is a late Perp addition, plain 
and rather bold and opens to the Nave by a 
very plain pointed arch. 

The Nave is of considerable length and is 
dark from the scarcity of windows, and the 
insertion of coloured glass. The whole is now 
in good condition, having been recovered by 
the present Vicar from one of dilapidation 
and neglect. The seats are all open now, some 
with old bench-ends, and the pulpit has good 
perp. wood-carving. In the S. Prensa an 
Organ. Plain pointed arches have been now 
added to open to the Transepts. In the N, 
porch is some herring-bone work. 

In the $8. Transept is a stone bench along 
the S. and W. This Transept is larger than 
the Northern, 

Some new windows have been lately inserted 
one a triplet on the S. There is a square 
aumbry in the E. wall of the N. Tran 
sept. On the N. side of the Chancel is a 
long coffin, with cross and rude head sculp- 
— on it. The pavement is partly of slate 
slabs. 

The Chantry Chapel on the N. side of the 
Chancel is very curious and ancient, probably 
earlier than Norman. It has 2 brackets on 
its East wall, and the original altar slab with 
its 2 crosses. 


[Salmon, pp. 237-241]. 


Sr. ToWEDNACK. St. Twinnock. 
Feb. 9, 1870. 
A small Church, has Chancel and Nave and 
South aisle to both, with West Tower and S$. 
porch, now undergoing careful restoration. 
It has some points different from the gener 
ality of Cornish churches especially a 
Chancel arch which is acutely pointed of 4 
chamfered orders on corbels, perhaps of the 
13th century. The aisle and porch are late 
Perpr., and the arcade dividing the aisle has 
4 very low granite arches of Tudor form on 
octagonal small pillars. The Chancel being 
distinguished externally by a lower roof gives 
this Church a different outline from most 
Cornish Churches. The Tower too is not of 
the ordinary kind but unusually low and 
massive and of rude construction in granite. 
It has 2 rude string courses, a parapet with 
battlements which are walled in on the E. 
and W. sides; the belfry lights are 
headed and there are no buttresses. 
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N. side is a projection with pent-house roof 
for the staircase reaching up one story and 
having an entrance, very unusual, from 
within the N.W. corner of the Nave by a 
Tudor arch. The Tower arch to the Nave 
originally rude has a chamfered moulding 
added. There is a rude Piscina in the S. 
aisle. On the N. of the nave the windows 
have been smashed and the Chancel has none 
on that side. The FE. window of the Chancel 
is a new Perpr. one and the others in the 8. 
aisle also Perpr. seem to have been newly 
inserted. The Font has been broken. 
[Salmon, pp. 242-3]. 


TRIVALGA, St. Petro. Feb. 1, 1850. 


A small Church having no Aisles, but a 
North Transept and a Western Tower. The 
latter tapers, and much resembles that at 
Tintagell, but the W. door is labelled. It 
opens to the Nave by a pointed arch on 
octagonal shafts. At the N. end of the 
Transept is a single lancet marking an early 
character, and on the east side a double 
one, There are also 2 rude lancets on the 
§. side of the Chancel. The E. window is 
mutilated. There is no Chancel arch, but 
an ascent to it of 2 steps—the screen has 
disappeared. The roof of the nave is coved 
and open; over the Chancel boarded, with 
a flowered cornice. The North Chapel or 
Transept opens by a very plain wide arch 
of uncertain character, upon imposts, and on 
its soffit a small niche. Over this Arch 
appears the timbers of the roof in Welsh 
fashion. The font is a plain large circular 
bowl, with moulded stem. 

The South Porch is rude, and with open 
roof. 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


(To be concluded). 


HUGUENOT REFUGEES IN THE CITY 
OF CORK. 
(See ante p. 56). 


pe la Croix was followed in the ministry by 

the Rev. Jean Pic, who, in 1732, was 
nominated for the office by the Duke of 
Portland (Brady’s ‘ Clerical Records % after 
he had passed through the college of Geneva 
with high classical and theological honours. 


married Mdlle 
uare- led from Provence ‘‘ pour la cause de reli- 


He was the eldest son of the Sieur Jean Pic, 
Suzanne Sagnier, and 


Yn the Sion’ as stated in his will dated 1739. He 


in turn was the son of André Pic and Mar- 
garet Fenoulhette, both residents of Nimes, 
in which city they, among other fugitives, 
found a temporary refuge during the terrible 
civil and religious wars in Languedoc. Jean © 
Pic’s marriage certificate confirms the fact 
that he was a native of St. Germain and 
that his father was the Sieur Jacques Pic, 
who married the noble woman, the demoiselle 
Catherine Pons. His will was legally proved 
October, 1642. The Rev. Jean Pic, pastor of 
the Huguenot church of Cork city, was 
accordingly related to the same noble house 
(to be referred to later) which possessed 
feudal rights in the government of the 
Cevennes. He died in Cork in 1739, and 
some time afterwards Dame Margaret Pic, 
then resident at Geneva, left her estate to 
her brother’s children in Ireland. (Will of 
the Lady Margaret Pic, October, 1778. 
Somerset House, London). 

Thereafter the Rev. Jean Mapras was 
episcopally ordained on 29 Sept., 1739, as 
priest of the French Church, Cork city. He 
was born at Amsterdam, the son of a 
Huguenot refugee, and remained as minister 
until his death in 1773. He had many pre- 
ferments in the diocese of Cork. He was pre- 
centor of Ross from the year 1734, a position 
which he occupied with much learning and 
ability. His will, dated 27 Apr., 1769, was 
proved 2 May, 1774. (‘ Prerogative Wills of 
treland,’ by Sir Arthur Vicars, Ulster King- 
at-Arms; Brady’s ‘Clerical Records,’ and 
Cotton’s Fasti). 

His successor was the Rev. Joun Pic, the 
second of the name. (‘ History of the Refu- 
gees,’ by J. Southern Burn). He was born 
at Cork in 1718 (Registers of St. Mary Shan- 
don Church). His father, M. Jean Pic, 
Lord of Tourliére, in Languedoc, first arrived 
among many other Huguenots in London, 
where they were openly welcomed by the City 
and the poorer ones assisted by a special fund 
controlled by the Lord Mayor. (Guildhall, 
MSS.). Among these arrivals, as stated in 
a list of the French refugees in the Lambeth 
Library, was M. Jean Pic, of the Cevennes, 
and also a young lady, Marie Piquenet, both 
of whom with other settlers eventually sailed 
for Cork. They were subsequently married 


‘in that city in 1713 (Marriage Licence Bond, 


Record Office, Dublin). She died, however, 
a year afterwards through the effects of the 
persecution in France. In 1715 the Sieur 
Jean Pic married secondly Miss Eleanor 
Vezian, of a distinguished family of Mont- 
pellier, and sister of Captain Charles Vezian, 


who served in the Regiment of Belcastel, for 
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some time quartered at Kinsale. The Sieur 
Jean Pic, like many other noble refugees, 
forsook his title. He was (as stated in the 
council book of Cork Corporation) one of the 
citizens who provided substantial sums for 
the construction of the famous church of St. 
Mary Shandon, whose peal of bells has been 
immortalized in song by the poem of Father 
Prout. The Sieur Jean Pic, who was son of 
Claude Pic, Lord of Traselpuech, Tourliére, 
Nogaret, and other places, died at Cork in 
1744, and his wife, Eleanor, in 1766 (vide 
their wills, in which their sons, daughter 
and grandchildren are duly mentioned, both 
documents sealed respectively with the family 
crests and arms). 

The original public and official notice by 
which the estates of this branch of the Pic 
family were confiscated and added to the 
domains of the French King, was recently 
discovered by a notary public. It is described 
thus : 


Une affiche imprimée de l’ordinance en 1688 
par Nicolas Lampoignon, Intendant en la 
province ,de Languedoc, faisant savoir qu’il 
sera procédé le 9 mai 1688 aux baux des 
immeubles ayant appartenu aux sujets de sa 
Majesté fugitifs, biens désormais réunis au 
Domaine du Roy—Ces biens sont pour St. Ger- 
main, “les biens de Jean et autre Jean Pic, 
fils de Claude Pic, seigneur de Trasepuech de 
la Tourliere.” 


The Rev. John Pic, second minister of the 
name and son of the Sieur Jean Pic, already 
mentioned, entered Trinity College, Dublin 
(vide University Register) and was after- 
wards ordained priest (as described in a long 
ecclesiastical document) by ‘‘ the Bishop of 
Cork and Ross on the 18th Sept., 1743, in the 
cathedral church of St. Finbarry according 
to the rites and ceremonies of the church of 
England and Ireland.”’ He married in 1743 
Miss Mary Pic, daughter of the previous 
minister, and died in the year 1782 (Saun- 
der’s News Letter, etc.). His eldest son, also 
named John, received the degree of M.A. at 
Dublin University and was subsequently 
ordained Vicar of Johnstown, County Kil- 
kenny, in which place he ministered for a 
period of forty-four years, much beloved by 
all creeds and classes. He died at an 
advanced age as recorded in the Waterford 
Chronicle: ‘‘ July 20th. 1816. the Rev. J. 
Pic, and brother of Sir Vesian Pic, both of 
Cork city.”” By his marriage with Miss 
Mary Finch, he left two sons and one 
daughter—John, who received the degree of 
B.A. (Dublin University) and was ordained 
to the ministry of the French Church; (2) 


Thomas, who entered Trinity College; and 
(3) Vesian, who became a Captain in the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers (89th Foot). The 
daughter, Mary, married Thomas Kenny, a 
landed proprietor, and thus became mother 
of Colonel Edward Kenny, who served with 
much distinction in the Peninsular War. 
(War Office Records). 

The brother of the vicar already mentioned 
in the obituary notice (Waterford Chronicle) 
received the honour of knighthood for mili- 
tary services. As Mayor of Cork he organ. 
ised the defences of the city against the 
threatened invasion of the French in 1796, 
when the landing was frustrated at Bantry 
Bay. The enemy was completely foiled and 
the immense naval stores valued at one mil- 
lion pounds were saved from disaster 
(Wright’s ‘ History of Ireland’). When 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ire 
land arrived in Cork in 1797, he graciously 
acknowledged the services of the chief magis- 
trate, who accorded him a brilliant civic wel- 
come. The incident, as described in the 
Dublin Evening Post, exemplifies the hospi- 
tality of those far-off days: 


Last Wednesday His Excellency arrived 
in Cork with his suite from Bantry. 
He was escorted to town by a _ number 
of yeoman cavalry and some troops of horse. 
Soon after he inspected the Royal Cork Legion 
and Royal Cork Volunteers on the Grand 
Parade of which he expressed the highest 
approbation—after which he dined at the 
Mansion House where an elegant entertainment 
was provided. At night the whole city was 
illuminated and His Excellency honoured the 
theatre with his presence. He then was 
escorted by two troops of horse to Dunkettle, 
the headquarters of General Dalrymple. His 
Excellency before dinner conferred the honour 
f knighthood on the Right Worshipful Vesian 

c, mayor of Cork. (Sept. 26, 1797). 


Sir Vesian Pic married, firstly, Miss Mary 
Bennett, of Drumkileague, Co. Cork, July 
27, 1770 (Marriage Licence Bonds) and she 
died Mar. 9, 1798. (Gentleman’s Magazine). 
tlis second wife was Miss Dorothea Will- 
cocks, whom he married May 28, 1800. 
(Marriage Licence Bonds). She was daughter 
of a prominent solicitor, John Willcocks, of 
Inishannon, who married Sarah, second 
daughter of Matthew Hale Adderley, whose 
mother in turn was Mary, daughter of Sir 
Matthew Hale of Alderley, Co. Gloucester, 
Kt., L.C.1., K.B. (vide Pedigree preserved 
in the Heralds’ College and published in the 
Cork Archaeological Vol. i.). By 
these marriages Sir Vesian Pic left two sons 
—Captain Andrew Bennett Pic, 35th Regi- 
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ment, Who was killed in action at Rosetta 
(will dated at Alexandria, 1807), and Lieut. 
William Henry Pic, of the first Garrison 
Battalion (War Office Records) who married 
Miss Catherine Lyster and died at Leixlip, 
Co, Dublin, Feb. 1, 1816. In addition to 
these sons, he also left several daughters — 
Sarah Adderley Pic, who married Mr. Leon- 
ard Potter ; Mary Ann, who married Lieut. 
Thomas Thompson, of the Royal Marines; 
Henrietta, who married Mr. William Con- 
nell; and Margaret, who married Lieut. 
Peter Warburton, Royal Irish Artillery, at 
Queenstown, Co. Cork, Aug. 23, 1795 (Parish 
Registers, etc.). This latter officer was a 
member of the distinguished Cheshire family 
of that name. 

As already observed, the brother of the 
knight—the Rev. John Pic, M.A., Rector of 
Johnstown, Co. Kilkenny, left three sons 
and one daughter, i.e., the Rev. John Finch 
Pic, minister of the French Chureh, who 
died in 1812, Captain Vesian Pic, 89th 
Regiment, and Thomas, a graduate of Trin- 
ity College, Dublin. The second son, Capr 
tain Vesian Pic, who served many years in 
India, married firstly a daughter of Colonel 
Burnside, and soni, Miss Mary Howard, 
of Dromoyle House, King’s Co. This lady 
was a daughter of Thomas Howard of Cool- 
roe, and through him was descended from 
Thomas Howard of Dublin, one of a number 
of brothers who were outlawed for loyalty 
to the Stuart cause and were severally des- 
cended from the famous Lord William How- 
ard of Naworth. In his will dated at Dublin 
1664, Thomas Howard described him- 
self as ‘‘ brother-in-law of Sir John Stevens, 
Kt., Governor of Dublin Castle,” and de- 
vised his estate, among others, to his brother, 
Charles Howard, and his three sons, John, 
Thomas, and Francis Howard. The eldest, 
John Howard, married Elizabeth, sister of 
Ephraim, first Baron Dawson, and aunt of 
John Dawson, first Earl of Portarlington 
(Certificates of Adventurers and Soldiers, 
ete.). John Howard of Ballyroan received 
an interest in the lands of Ballyroan through 
the said matrimonial union, and by his 
will dated 1719 left ‘‘ certain monies in trust 
with Baron Dawson.’ 

Through his marriage with Mary Howard, 
of Dromoyle House, King’s County, Captain 
Vesian Pic, who died August, 1830, had issue 
several sons and one daughter—Henry, who 
died young ; John and George Frederick, who 
settled in the United States; and Thomas, 
who continued the descent in Ireland. Anne, 
the only daughter, married Dalton O’Car- 


roll, of Arr g House, Lower Ormond, who 
was lineally descended from Captain John 
O’Carroll, chief of his name and brother of 
Roger of Kilfadda Castle (vide will of John 
Carroll, Arramore, in 1724, and Chancery 
petitions, Record Office, Dublin). As repre- 
sentatives of the ancient princes of Ely 
O’Carroll, the members of this family were 
titled on several occasions. 

The surviving son, Thomas Howard Pic, 
who was born at Mossfield House, Queen’s 
County (War Office records), was married in 
1866 to a lady of Scottish descent, as re- 
corded in the marriage certificate and the 
subsequent announcement in the Press: 


Pic and Buchanan. February 9th. at Lockeen 
Church, by the Revd. Edward Synge, Thomas 
Howard Pic, youngest son of the late Captain 
V. Pic, of Her Majesty’s 89th Regiment and 
grandson of the late Revd. John Pic, M.A. 
Rector of Johnstown Co. Kilkenny, to Rebecca 
Averina, youngest daughter of the late 
Reverend Thomas Buchanan, Rector of Kil- 
benny, Diocese of Cashel.—(Irish Times). 


This latter clergyman was the son of Mr. 
George Buchanan, who possessed much estate 
in Ireland and was a cadet of the senior 
branch of the family, Buchanan of Drum- 
kill in Scotland. (‘ History of the Family 
of Buchanan,’ published 1872). He married, 
in 1797, Miss Averina Massy, daughter of 
the Rev. William Massy, and grand-niece of 
the first Lord Massey in the peerage of Ire- 
land. (vide will of his father, Thomas 
Buchanan, of Fermoy. 1802). The present 
representative of the family is Captain S. 
Vesian Pic, who served in the Ashanti War 
and later in the Great War. 

The descent of this ancient house has only 
been given so far as to indicate the link be- 
tween the members in Great Britain and the 
branch in France, though the authentic re- 
cords go back through many centuries. The 
earlier genealogy has been published in Eng- 
land by William Betham—in his ‘ Sovereign 
Families of Europe,’ while in France that 
great work, the ‘ Nobiliaire Universel’ and 
also the ‘ Dictionnaire de Noblesse de 
France’ provide a full account of the 
branches. From these it is possible to trace 
the family to Captain Scipion Pic, who was 
created Lord of Blaye in Guienne, for heroic 
services in the field of war. It is also defin- 
itely stated in the royal letters patent of 
Charles VII. (printed in extenso) that he 
was the son of the Count of Mirandula in 
Italy, and therefore nephew of the illustrious 
Jean Picus, the great scholar of the Renais- 
sance. 
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Arms of the family:—‘' Ecartelé aux le" 
et 4¢ d’or & J’aigle sable, becquée et couron- 
née du champ; au 2¢ et 3e—fascé d’argent et 
d’azur, au lion d'or, lJampassé, armé et 
couronné d'or, brochant sur le fascé. 
L’écartelure divisée par une fasce en divise 
de gueules, sur le tout, échiqueté d’argent et 
d’azur. Sur les deux premiers quartiers, un 
chef d’or chargé d’une aigle d’or a deux 
tétes de sable, membrée, becquée et couronnée 
de gueules. Couronne: de Comte. Sup- 
ports: deux lions.’ 


The next minister who succeeded to the cure 
of the French Church, Cork City, was the 
Rev. THomas WinpaMus GoetvaL. He was 
licenced on Oct. 16, 1794, to be curate assist- 
ant on the nomination of the Rev. John Pic 
(Brady’s ‘ Diocesan Records.’) When the 
latter clergyman died in 1812, Getval assumed 
full charge of the congregation. Research 
so far has not afforded any particulars on 
the family to which he belonged beyond the 
fact mentioned by John Southern Burn 
(‘ History of the Refugees’) that he was a 
native of Switzerland. The name, however, 
is one which is not uncommon to the south 
of France. 


The last minister who officiated in this old 
Huguenot church was the Rev. Joun Wuite, 
as stated in an extract of the baptismal 
entry of his daughter : 

Baptism—at St. Mary Shandon Church— 
Marie Elizabeth, daughter of John and Jane 
White, Minster of the French Church, was 
baptized, 1853. 

Soon after this date the members of the 
congregation, as they abandoned the use of 
the French tongue, were gradually absorbed 
by other churches in the diocese of Cork, and 
eventually the old place of worship was 
leased to a body ‘of Primitive Methodists. 

A future article will deal with the chief 
titled and other members of the laity. 


A. C. R. 


EW WORDS, OR MEANINGS, NOTED 
RECENTLY (See elxviii. 297, 313, 331, 
358, 421; ante PP. 9, 62).—Biblio-bliss (book 
enjoyment). ‘The true spirit of what one 
book-lover calls biblio-bliss.’’ (See Morley 
Sow). ‘Haunted Bookshop,’ 1918-19, 


p. 64). 

Bolshevizen (female Bolshevist). do 
hope she’s not what Helen calls a Bolshe 
vixen.”’ (Morley, ‘Haunted Bookshop, p. 65). 

Wa. Jaccarp. 


Readers’ Queries. 


Four ACRES TO THE HOUSE.—At the 
Herts Sessions, 30 Sept., 1622, Edward 
Lawrence of Wigginton was presented for 
‘continuing a tenement or cottage without 
the statutory four acres of land to be occu- 
pied therewith’’; in 1643 William Ether- 
idge was indicted “‘ for setting up a cottage 
at Buntingford without laying four acres of 
freehold land to the same’’; and there are 
many more similar instances. 

In what year was this Act of Parliament 
passed forbidding any house to be built (or 
occupied ?) unless it stood in its own ground 
of at least four acres? Was the Act ever 
repealed, and if so, when? Or did it simply 
lapse ? 

Bernarp P. Scarrercoon. 


“TOW-ROW-DOW.’’—In Thomas Simes’s 

‘Military Guide for Young Officers,’ 
published in 1772, the beat of drum, as signal 
‘*To ease your arms,’’ is given as ‘‘ Tow 
row-dow ’’ (p. 231). This was an infantry 
“* beat.’’ Of what beats on drum did it 
consist ? 

NeEvx. 


ALE EDITION OF HORACE WAL- 
POLE’S CORRESPONDENCE (see 
ante pp. 45, 63).— 

23. Information is sought concerning Mr. 
and Mrs. Jeremiah Lagden. Michael Tyson 
engraved two portraits of Mrs. Lagden, aged 
seventy-four and seventy-six. She ‘‘ keeps 
the inn and turnpike ’’ at Bournbridge, Cam- 
bridgeshire (Cole to Walpole, 20 Apr., 1775). 
Her husband was dead at that time. 

24. Who was the niece of Conyers Middle 
ton who was married to Jeremiah Lagden (4. 
1804), the son of Mrs, Lagden mentioned 
above? Was she the daughter of William 
Middleton (d. before 1741), half-brother to 
Conyers Middleton? When did she die? 

25. Information is sought concerning John 
Neil Campbell, of Milton Ernest, Bedford- 
shire. He married (1762) Jae! Mendez of 
Red Lion Street, Holborn, and died before 
September 1766, when his wife married 
again. 

26. Information is required concerning 
Robert Hampden Pye, brother of Henry 
James Pye, the poet laureate. He married 
(1766) Mrs. Campbell (mentioned above), by 
whom he had one son. When did he die? 

27. Who was ‘Mr. Mortlock of Cam- 
bridge’? who died of the gout at Cambridge 
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about April or May, 1775? 

98. The dates are sought of William Ander- 
son, a woollen-draper, of 42, Gracechurch 
Street, London, a member of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company (see ‘ List of the Whole 
Body of Liverymen of London... to... 
1792,’ 1792). 

29. Who was the aunt of Thomas Pennant 
of whom Walpole wrote to William Cole, 29 
March 1781: ‘‘ An aunt is dead exceedingly 
rich, who had given some thousands to him 
[Pennant] and his daughter—but suddenly 
cha her mind and left all to his sister, 
who has most nobly given him all that had 
been destined in the cancelled will.” 

30. Cole wrote to Horace Walpole, 29 June 
1782: ‘“‘An acquaintance of mine is gone 
chaplain with the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester abroad. I hope the distance he 
will be kept at will prevent his showing his 
infinite coxcombicalness.’” Who was the 
chaplain ? + 

31. Who were (1) the physician and (2) the 
surgeon of Cambridge who attended Cole 
August—November 1782 ? 

W. S. Lewis. 


(To be continued), 


NTRIES IN ROCHDALE PARISH 

REGISTER.—The Parish Register of 
Rochdale contains, between the years 1586 
and 1615, four marriages of Wrigleys in 
which ‘“‘cu ux”? is entered instead of the 
name of the wife. There are also nine Wrig- 
ley burials, from 1585 to 1636, where the 
Christian name is omitted. ; 

Of what possible use are these entries? 
Was the intention to make the register 
useless ? 

South Hackney. G. W. 


OMEN AND HOT FLUIDS.—As one is 
told that generally the organisation of 
women is more delicate and sensitive than 
that of men, I should have thought that 
their mouths and throats would be less 
capable of swallowing hot fluids than ours. 
My observation suggests that the fact is 
otherwise. Frequently I have noticed women 
calmly drinking very hot tea which I could 
not begin to tackle from another cup poured 
at the same time. I concluded that my 
mouth and throat might be unusually sensi- 
tive. Then I came on Swift’s ‘ Polite Con- 
versation,’ 1738. Dialogue 1, in Lady 
Smart’s Antechamber, makes the Lady say 
to Miss Notable : 
Lord, miss, how can you drink your tea so 
hot? Sure your month’s pav’d. 


| This expresses exactly my aq sng but indi- 


cates that some women only have this gift, 
valuable when there is little time—e.g., 
when a train has to be caught and there is 
no time to wait. Could some one with ex- 
pert knowledge tell me if there is anything 
in Swift’s comment and mine? Do they 
justify a generalisation on the subject? 


QUARE. 


E BRITISH CHEER.--What is the 

origin of the English form of cheering— 
the three hips and then hurrah? Its thril- 
ling form, as heard by all present at the 
Naval Review, when the thousands of sailors 
on the warships cheered the King, when 
passing on the Royal yacht, is in the nature 
of a ritual. 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


MEMORIALS TO WILLIAM COBBETT. 
—To mark the centenary of his death, 
the Farnham Urban District Council has 
affixed a commemorative tablet to the Jolly 
Farmer, where Cobbett was born; they 
also placed a wreath on his grave in Farn- 
ham Churchyard. The dates of affixing the 
tablet and inscription are desired. 
Cobbett’s grave was originally covered with 
a flat stone, afterwards replaced by a large 
altar-tomb, enclosed in iron palings. A 
marble tablet was placed by Mr. John 
Fielden (in a recess on the S. side of the 
nave) in Farnham Church—Qy. When? 
Particulars of these inscriptions and of any 
other memorials to Cobbett are required. 


J. ARDAGH. 


DE MORVILLE FAMILY.—What was the 

relationship between Hugh de Morville 
of Burgh-on-the-Sands, in Cumberland, who 
acquired extensive possessions in Tweeddale, 
Lauderdale, the Lothians, ete., and became 
Constable of Scotland, and the Sir Hugh de 
Morville, who was one of the murderers of 


Thomas Becket ? 
James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


HE CENSUS OF 1811.—Can any reader 

tell me where I could see the Census 

Returns for 1811. I have seen the returns 
for 1841-51 in the Record Office, London. 


R. Ratspecx. 


ANDREW DOUGHTY BALDREY. — A 
Lieutenant, Royal Navy, he died circa 
1843 at Cambridge. Biography wanted, also. 
particulars of his family. 
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Replies. 


BEN JONSON QUERIES. 
(clxix. 47). 


1. Jonson’s answer to Alexander Gill. 
Can ‘‘ the Denis of thy Father’s School ’’ be 
a reference to Dionysius the younger, said to 
have taught boys when in exile at Corinth. 
This is a pure guess, with apologies to Jonson 
specialists. The younger Gill was at one 
time under-usher of St. Paul’s School, is said 
after losing this post to have been employed 
in Thomas Farnaby’s school and was elected 
successor to his father as High Master of 
St. Paul’s in 1635. 

2. Two taverns. ‘the MHalf-Moon in 
Aldersgate-street.”” See A. J. C. Hare, 
‘Walks in London,’ seventh edition revised, 
vol. i., p. 212, in the description of Alders- 
gate Street, 

Opposite Shaftesbury House was Dorchester 
(afterwards called Petre, then London) House. 
i An oid house with low gables and pro- 
jecting windows, which stood near it till 1879, 
was called, without reason, ‘ Shakespear’s 
House,’ but, as the ‘ Half Moon Tavern,’ was 
a well-known resort of the wits of the sixteenth 
century. Much curious carving is shown in 
prints of this old building 

Hare gives an illustration of the house on 
p. 213. 


Epwarp Bensty. 


2. Two Taverns. There is still a ‘‘ Half 
Moon Passage’’ on the west side of Alders- 
gate Street, leading into Bartholomew Close. 
Probably the Half Moon was by the side of 
the passage with a front door in Aldersgate 
Street and a back door in the passage. 
There is a Sun Court leading from Long 
Lane into Cloth Fair and the Rising Sun 
is a public-house by the side of the passage. 

Up to about the middle of the last century 
I believe all the entrances into Bartholomew 
Close (Cloth Fair is part of it) were closed 


at night except one and that had a porter | 


to guard it (as Ely Place still has). 

Possibly Ben Jonson wanted to get into 
the Close at night by going through the Half 
Moon, was refused passage, and found the 
landlord of the Sun more obliging. 

I believe the civil records (rate books, etc.) 
of the parish of St. Botolph, Aldersgate (the 
Half Moon was probably in or partly in the 
parish) are deposited in the Guildhall Lib- 
rary. They might give such record of the 
Half Moon. Aston Webb’s book on St. Bar- 


tholomew’s, Smithfield (in two volumes) 
might contain some reference to the Sun. 
E. A. Wuire, 


2. Two Taverns. On the South side of 
Long Lane the Manchester Hotel occupies 
the numbers 136 to 145 Aldersgate Street, 
In 1841 various tradesmen occupied the site, 
but Maitland, 1756, and Strype, 1720, show 
the Sun Tavern in this position, and with 
another entrance from Long Lane. The 
maps show its Aldersgate Street entry exactly 
opposite the entrance to the Bell Inn, so the 
main entrance to the Manchester Hotel cor. 
responds to it. The Manchester Hotel 
existed in 1880. 

Strype says ‘‘ Sun Tavern very large and 
of a good Trade.’’ Thomas Wearg, vintner, 
occupied it for many years, about the time of 
the Fire. He issued a token; and RH. 
issued another, at the Sun (I find that this 
was Ralph Hutchinson, who was an earlier 
tenant than Wearg). 

Token (35): 

At the Sonn Tavern — (the Sun). 
(In Aldersgate Streete—R.S.H. 

Ralph Hutchinson appears in the Vint- 
ners’ Records from 1638 onwards, and was 
perhaps the father of Matthew Hutchinson 
of the Fountain Tavern at Aldersgate. 
Richard Smith records, on Sept. 29, 1668, 
‘“ Mr. Ralph Hutchinson, vintner in Alder 
gate Street, died.’ The same Obituary re 
cords in June, 1656, ‘‘ Tho. Hutchinson, 
Esqr. once a vintner at the Sun in Alders- 
gate Street, died.’ This record makes it 
more than probable that Thomas was _ the 
father of Ralph, and preceded him at the 
Sun. Thomas Hutchinson is mentioned in 
the Vintners’ Company records in 1608. 
Ralph Hutchinson will be found mentioned 
in the accounts of St. Botolph Church more 
than once, about 1654-1656. <A Vestry list 
of the 4th precinct of St. Botolph’s in 1646, 
gives both Thomas and Ralph Hutchinson. 

Thomas Wearg’s Token (62) : 

(Thomas Wearg at the — 'T.M.W. 
(Sunn Tart. in Aldergt. St.—(the Sun). 

A deed of 1652! concerns a grant of three 
houses adjoining the Sonne Tavern, by Gil- 
bert Gerrard and Dame Mary Hutchinson 
his wife, to John Cole. Leases of these 
houses by Michael Hutchinson in 1687 are 
mentioned. One stood at the corner of Long 
Lane. 

The Churchwardens of St. Botolph’s ar 
found to be very loyal to the Sun 


1 Husting Roll, 327 (18). 
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tavern, both during the occupation of Ralph 
Hutchinson and ~ Bed Wearg. The latter 
also owned property in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
and was a ‘‘ Deputy.’’ In the 1641 Poll 
Tax list of vintners (MS., P.R.O.), he kept 
the Queen’s Arms in St. Martin’s. 

In the Hearth Tax list of 1663-5, Thomas 
Wearge was assessed, in the 4th precinct of 
St. Botolph Aldersgate, on seventeen hearths, 
afew names before John Deakes, who was at 
the Cock Inn (north of Long Lane). He is 
often mentioned in the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of St. Botolph. 

Howell (‘ Londonopolis ’), mentions ‘‘ the 
Moon and Sun taverns, very fair structures,’’ 
in this street. The former was, no doubt, 
the Half Moon, a short distance south of the 
Sun. 

I add a few further notes on the vintners 
at the Sun Tavern, Aldersgate Street. 

Thomas Hutchinson (probably the father 
of Ralph) occurs 1614-15, in list of vintners’ 
searchers, etc. (Guildhall MS. Repertory 32). 

1618-20. Defective wine presented ‘‘ in the 
Salutacon Newgate’? — signed by 
Thomas Hutchinson, warden. (Rep. 34). 


1622-23. Again in a list of searchers. In 
1626-7, Thomas Hutchinson was a warden, 
and in 1627-8, Master of the Vintners’ Com- 
pany, and dinners were held at his tavern. 

Ralph Hutchinson. He was a searcher in 
1645-47 (Rep. 58. Part I1.), also in 1650-51 
(Rep. 59), and 1653-55 (Rep. 63). In the 
MS. records of the Vintners’ Company (seen 
at their Hall, by kind permission of the 
Master and Wardens) a dinner was held at 
the Sunn in Aldersgate Street after the 
‘Bartholomew faire ’’ search, 1650-51. 

1651-52. Ralph Hutchinson was one of the 
Wardens—and there was a meeting ‘‘ at the 
Sonne,’ Aldersgate Street. 

1667-8. Five dinners, etc., were held at the 
Sunn, Aldersgate Street. Thomas Werge (who 
issued the later token) was one of the 
wardens. 


The Half Moon Tavern (Passage between 
197 and 158; formerly 137 and 138). Henry 
Thomas (‘ Antiquities of London,’ 2 vols.) 
says of this well-known tavern that it was a 
meeting-place of the wits in Charles I1’s 
reign, Ben Jonson is also said to have visited 
it. Thomas, after stating that the tavern 
still existed in his day, adds: ‘‘ Alas! the 
age has passed away, and these worthies 
with it, and only the old tenement remains ; 
omamented with grotesque carvings in wood, 
Which, whilst they bespeak the period of 


their erection, forcibly remind us that not 
wit or talent can ensure immortality for its 

r.”’ However, we must be thankful 
that even the name of the Half Moon is pre- 
served in this dingy passage! Howell (‘ Lon- 
dinopolis,’ 1657), says: ‘‘ Then is there the 
HRarl of Thanet’s house, with the Moon and 
Sun taverns, very fair structures.” 

Maitland’s map shows the long passage, or 
alley, through the tavern, running west- 
wards to the precincts of Great St. Bartholo- 
mews. Maitland, and others, show a Half 
Moon Court, a few doors south of the tavern, 
but this is not shown in Morden and Lea 
The tavern was almost opposite Cherry Tree 
Court. 

Strype says: ‘‘ Half Moon Alley hath a 
passage through the Half Moon Tavern into 
Bartholomew Close.’? Hatton says that the 
parish of St. Bartholomew’s-the-Great in- 
cluded part of the tavern. The back exit 
may have been useful at one time for escapes. 
It is mentioned several times in the Church- 
wardens’ accounts of St. Botolph’s. 

Williamson (‘Handbook of Tokens’) 
quotes: — Mercurius Politicus of May 28, 
1661, which mentions ‘‘ The old Sow that 
sells Oysters at the Half Moon Tavern in 
Aldersgate Street.’’ 

The history of signs, like that of human 
beings, depends much on chance. A worthy 
citizen, whose life was passed peacefully in 
honest endeavour, was soon forgotten, but the 
name of a traitor or a murderer appears in 
the Annals of his time, and is written large 
if he was sufficiently notorious. So with inns 
or taverns: no record is given us of their 
peaceful and prosperous days; but if a mur- 
der was committed therein, or traitors met 
within their walls, we are given a passing 
glimpse at the life of their frequenters. 

In the Harleian MSS. (Vol. iii, p. 39) 
there is an account of the trial of ‘‘ Hum- 
phrey Lloyd endicted for the wilful murder 
of Master Thos. Morris, one of the Yeomen 
of His Majesties Guarde, in Chancery Lane.” 
On the afternoon of Sunday, Jan. 18, 1607, 
‘Lloyd and Morris meeting together in 
Aldersgate Street, so with friends went into 
the Halfe Moone Taverne to drink.’’ Accord- 
ing to the evidence, not enough wine was 
taken to heat them; however, a quarrel took 
place, and ‘‘ Morris cast a cup of wine in 
Lloyd’s face, and he thereupon threw a 
Rowle of Bread at the head of Morris.”” The 
friends pacified them, and they drank to 
one another. . . ‘‘ yet menacing words passed. 
Morris thought to be even with Lloyd’s bal 
pate, and Lloyd would try acquittance with 
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the others Codsheade.”’ The murder took 
place some days afterwards, when they met 
in Chancery Lane, and after some words, 
drew, and Lloyd killed Morris; for which 
he was hanged at Tyburn. 

The case is of some interest as showing that 
the Half Moon was a recognised house of call 
in the time of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. 

‘*Samuel Wethered dwelling at the halfe 
moone in Aldersgate Streete’’ was one of 
three haberdashers admitted as vintners ‘‘ to 
retaile wynes.’’ (Rep. 43—1628-9). 

I was unable to find William Thorpe, who 
issued the Half Moon token, in the Hearth 
Tax lists of Aldersgate Ward ; but ultimately 
traced him in Farringdon Without, in the 
Bartholomew Close Precinct in 1662. This is 
accounted for by the fact that, as Hatton 
states, the parish of St. Bartholomew-the 
Great included part of the Half Moon 
Tavern. The Ward boundary evidently was 
just to the east of the Half Moon. Thorpe 
was assessed on the considerable number of 
seventeen hearths; and is not far in the list 
from William Crowe, from whom Pepys 
bought his tapestries. 

The Pewterers’ Company met at the Half 
Moon, Aldersgate Street, in 1664 and 1668. 

The Poulterers’ Company records have 
many entries of payments at this tavern. In 
1641 they had two dinners at the Half 
Moon in Aldersgate Street, and other pay- 
ments 1643 to 1647. Richard Smith’s 
Obituary records the death of ‘‘ Mr. Ward, 
vintner at ye Half Moon Aldersgate Street ”’ 
in 1657. 

Token (58): 

O. William Thorpe=a half-moon. 
R. In Aldersgat Street =W.T. 


K. Rogers. 


ALCOLM II. OF SCOTLAND (elxviii. 
405).—His wife’s name is unknown to 
‘D.N.B.’ xxxv. 399; and to Sir Archibald 
H. Dunbar’s ‘ Scottish Kings’ (1899), p. 4. 
Malcolm had three daughters: by the first, 
Bethoc, he was grandfather of his successor, 
Duncan I., 1034-40; and by the second, 

Donada (?), of Macbeth, 1040-57. 

A. R. Baytey. 


QHELLEY FAMILY (elxviii. 403).—Henry 

Shelley (b), the younger of Lewes, was 
seventh in descent from Richard Shelley of 
Patcham, second son of Sir John Shelley of 
Michelgrove; Cordelia (a), d. 1749, was 
Henry’s aunt, and sister of Henry Shelley 
the elder. (Comber’s ‘ Sussex Pedigrees’: 
Lewes Centre). P. B. Shelley was eleventh 


in descent from Edward Shelley of Worming- 
hurst, third son of Sir John Shelley of 
Michelgrove. (Berry’s ‘ County Genealogies; 
Sussex ’), 

F. §. 


THE TYSOE RED HORSE (clxviii. 49, 
394).—Your correspondent in his quota- 

tions from Windle’s ‘ School History of War. 
wickshire’ (1906) and Cox’s ‘ Little Guide’ 
(1914) has surely been led to confuse the old 
Red Horse with the more recent one. When 
Windle asserts (1906) that the figure no 
longer existed he must be referring to the 
ancient horse in Tysoe from which the Vale 
takes its name, not to the more modern copy 
by the Sun-rising on the Edge Hill ridge, to 
which Cox refers. This copy, which prob 
ably still exists (I have not seen it for years), 
was made long before the period 1906-14, 
though I have not been able to ascertain the 
actual date. The book which has preserved 
the local tradition on the subject is the Rev. 
George Miller’s ‘ The Parishes of the Diocese 
of Worcester ’ (1889), vol. i., ‘The Parishes 
of Warwickshire,’ Introducton,  xxxvi- 
xxxviii. Miller was often unable to repro 
duce exactly the details, which he copied 
from books or writings. In no book with which 
I am acquainted do so many inaccuracies 
of this kind abound, but there is no reason 
to doubt his information when he reproduces 
what he has heard from local tradition. In 
speaking of the (old) Red Horse he likens it 
to the Uffington White Horse, and suggests- 
as is quite possible—that it was re-cut in com 
memoration of the Kingmaker’s action in 
slaying his horse at Towton Field. He gow 
on to say that at the time of the enclosure of 
the common fields at Tysoe—this was in 
1798— 

the old horse was ploughed up, and as there 
was a sort of fair held for the scouring of the 
horse, which brought many to the Sun-rising 
Inn, the landlord cut out the present horse 
near to his house, so that he might not lose 
the profits, which came to him from this annual 
This was told me (ho continues), 

y my father, who lived all his days at Rad- 
way. He served his first curacy at Tysoe, al 
in his early days remembered seeing often the 
Red Horse in its original position opposite the 
church and remembered the present horse being 
cut out by the landlord of the Rising Sun. 

The cutting of the second horse was there 
fore a matter of tradition as far back a 
1889. Ribton Turner, ‘ Shakespeare’s Land’ 
(1892), p. 341, mentions the situation of the 
newer figure, ‘‘ about ten yards long,” by 4 
gate near Edge Hill house, which I take 
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be the modern name for the Sun-rising, since 
he refers to it as an old coaching inn until 
1865. 


M. Dormer Hargis. 


BULMEBRS : A HUGUENOT FAMILY 
(clxviii. 351, 462).—The Proceedings of 
the Huguenot Society, vol. ix., First Series, 
contains a record of the marriage, in 1749, 
of Catherine Regis, a member of a notable 
Huguenot family, to the Rev. E. Potter, 
Vicar of Tynemouth. They had four sons 
and four daughters. One of the latter, 
Catherine Potter, in 1800, married a Rich- 
ard Bulmer. Their descendants may thus be 
claimed as of Huguenot blood maternally, 
and this may have been the reference of the 
Rev. S. Baring Gould mentioned by Mr. 
ASKEW. 

Perhaps fuller information under this title 
may be obtained from Agnew’s ‘ Huguenot 
Refugees and their Descendants in Great 
gu and Ireland,’ 2 vols., Edinburgh, 

R. B. HeEppte. 


“ DETTITOES ”’ (clxviii. 461; clxix. 52).— 

“Petty”? + ‘‘toes’’ is mere folk- 
etymology: but it goes back as far as 1598 
(Florio). Weekley’s ‘ Etymological Diction- 
ary’ has a good deal to say about this word. 
Before it meant “ pigs’ trotters’ it meant 
“ giblets’?: pigs’ ttytoe’’ occurs in 
1539. The Old French petite oie was applied 
to goose-giblets by another obvious bit of folk- 
etymology: but this French word did not at 
first mean either ‘‘ goose’’ or ‘‘ giblets,’’ but 
any kind or sort of accessories, e.g., of cos- 
tume, or warfare, or any old thing.” The 
ultimate origin seems to be the Italian petito, 
meaning little,’ borrowed from the French 
petit (whose origin is unknown to Brachet). 
In plain English, the original meaning of 
pettitoes’”? was just ‘‘ frills,” or ‘‘ trim- 
mings,’’ and nothing else: and how much 
— a word it is than the modern 
utcher’s synonym of “‘ offal’’! 


_Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


These are pigs’ feet. Still much used in 
this a aag served cold in their jelly 
for breakfast. The jelly from them is the 
most digestible form that I know. ‘‘ Boiled 
down, run through a cullender, allowed to 
cool in a wide basin, ekin the fat off, melt 
again, run through muslin. Flavour with 
Savoury or sweet material.’’ This from my 
great-grandmother’s recipe-book. Profession- 
ally, in the former days, I never found any- 


thing to beat it. The gelatine from the pet- 
titoes is of the finer colloid type and so more 
easily digested. 


Appledore, Kent. 


AN OXFORD SKIT (clxviii. 404, 447; 
elxix. 14).—May I quote from Mr. 
Lawrence E. Tanner’s ‘ Westminster School ’ 
(1934)? He says in a note on p. 44: 


The story went that Liddell, when taking the 
Sixth Form, often objected to the use of some 
Greek word, only to be met with the retort 
“ Please Sir, 1 Tound it used thus in your 
lexicon.” Whereupon Liddell would reply, 
“Scott wrote that part.” Hence arose the 
well-known Westminster epigram : 

Two men wrote a Lexicon, Liddell and Scott; 

Some parts were clever, but some parts 

were not. 

Hear, all ye learned, and read me this riddle, 

How the wrong parts wrote Scott, and the 

right parts wrote Liddell. 

As there has been much controversy about 
this epigram, it may not uninteresting to 
say that there seems to be little doubt that the 
author was Edward Waterfield. He was too 
frightened however,-to recite it before Liddell 
up School, and persuaded Walter Fellows, 
““who cared for no one,” and was later to be- 
come one of the fathers of Australian cricket, 
to recite it for him. Liddell “ gave his usual 
scornful sniff,” and said, “‘You are very much 
mistaken, but there’s your groat,” as he gave 
him the usual reward of a Maundy pomy. (See 
Thompson’s Liddell, p. 109. Times, January 
agg February 5th 1921, and private informa- 

on). 

I expect Mr. Tanner’s version is right; 
mine was based on the recollection of what 
my father, Henry Waterfield, brother of 
Edward, told me fifty years ago. 


RicHarRp WATERFIELD. 


UTHORS WANTED (clxix, 12, 53, 69). 1. 

‘Kathleen Mavourneen.’ — The music 
to this Irish ballad was composed by Frederick 
W. N. Crouch, while he was living at Plymouth. 
The song is said to have brought £15,000 to the 
publishers but little to the composer. e 
authorities are_ not in agreement as to the 
details of Crouch’s life, as may been com- 
paring James D, Brown ‘D.N.B,’ 
under the daughter, ‘Cora Pearl’; Grove 
aaa and ‘Memoirs de Cora Pearl,’ 


M. 


F. Cock. 


(clxix 47). 

Jest on mind and matter. — F. J. 
Furnivall ascribed this bon mot to Thomas 
Hewitt Key, F.R.S. (1799-1875), President of the 
Philological Society and Headmaster of Uni- 
versity College School 1842-1875. I have, 
however, a strong feeling that I have seen an 


earlier date given to it. 
A. J. H. 
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n Account of the Finances of The College 
ae of St. John the Evangelist in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, 1511-1926. By Henry 
Fraser Howard. (Cambridge University 
Press. £1 1s, net). 


THE College of St. John’s in Cambridge, 
which took on the remains of an ancient 
Hospital dissolved in 1510, has an unusual 
amount of old records in its possession, and 
Baker, J. E. B. Mayor and Sir R. F. Scott, 
the late Master, have worked admirably in 
the elucidation of these documents. Now Sir 
Henry Fraser Howard, the present distin- 
guished Senior Bursar, has produced a full 
and learned history of the finances of the 
College. Graphs and various tables should 
make everything clear, even to unworldly 
scholars, men whom Cecil Rhodes once called 
“children in finance.’”’ The bursars and 
other authorities of former years were guilty 
of misdemeanours and follies which might be 
severely stigmatised. They did not see that 
securities might, and should, constitute a per- 
manent investment. But the author is always 
moderate in his comments, and he knows all 
about money after his long experience of 
finance in India. 

The volume is dedicated to the memory of 
John Fisher, who may be fairly described as 
the second Founder of the College, if not the 
real one. He looked after it effectively when 
the Lady Margaret was dead and many diffi- 
culties were raised. The revenues came from 
real estate and the dons did not appreciate 
the fact that agriculture has periods of de- 
pression and of advance. Often they had to 
gather less in rents but they did not gather 
more, when they were fairly entitled to do so, 
Over a long period they precluded themselves 
from raising rents. The suggestion that a 
variety of investment might be wiser looks 
fairly obvious, but it came late in the college 
history. The kind of property which pays 
best is such land as Lawrence Sheriffe, grocer 
and founder of Rugby School, owned in Lon- 
don. St. John’s did well by selling posses- 
sions of this sort and were lucky in waste 
land which had been regarded as worthless. 
Developed with the keenness belonging to 
modern golf, the grounds of Sunningdale 
attracted much building and brought in a 
large income. In the sixteenth century and 


later, masters were accused of consideringy 
their own emoluments more than those of the 
society. In the slack eighteenth century bur 
sars invested balances for their own benefit.® 
At the beginning of the nineteenth a féte wag 
given, costing "800, which the college cer 
tainly could not afford at the time. William 
Wood’s misconduct as bursar led to the recoy 
ery of £4,319 from him in 1800, but he sue 
ceeded in getting the college Visitor to restore 
the fellowship from which he had been sug 
pended, and a few years later was elected into 
the Essex living of Lawford. 

In the middle of the ’nineties there was @ 
general and severe depression. We remember 
an ex-don in London remarking, ‘‘ Oh! £§ 
makes quite a flutter in Cambridge now!” 
Fellowships sank to £80 a year but the debt 
on the chapel was liquidated. Modem 
finance has been sensible and cautious about 
the present and the future. 

The Appendixes include some curious details, 
Thus in 1793 Dr. Kipling got for his “ Ede 
tion Beza,’’ the editing of the Codex Bezaé 
which he delayed so long, £2 4s. 6d.; a rat 
catcher gathered £3 3s.; a mole-catcher, Is, 
and Master and Mr. Haston’s expenses dining 
with the Bishop of St David’s were £7 2s, 6d. 

Where so much is well arranged and clearly 
put, it seems ungracious to point to an omit 
sion. For a list of the numerous benefactors 
of St. John’s we are referred to other source’ 
of information. Beginning with John Fisher 
and the first Master, Robert Shorton, they 
have a fine record of generosity, and we s 
have been glad to see a detailed list of thet 
contributions in an Appendix. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications of every kind should be ad 
dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2, and not to the printer at High Wy 


combe. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value oF 
old books or prints 

We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 

Approve ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always # 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copis of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in the County of Buck 
and published by The Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2, Breams Buildings, London, E.0.4, for Notes and Queries, 
14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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